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regarded it with implacable hostility. But his own ideal was
visibly fading, and it was becoming evident that the policy of
1782 was not destined to succeed. In spite of the Place Bill,
the Pension Bill, and the Catholic Bill of 1793, the Parliament
was sinking in character, influence, and popularity, and the
independent minority had greatly diminished. This may be
attributed, partly to the more determined attitude of hostility
to reform which the Government had assumed, but in part also
to a genuine feeling of panic and reaction which the French
Kevolution had produced in all privileged classes, and which
had reduced to insignificant proportions the reform party in the
English Legislature.

Outside the House, also, the position of Grattan was no
longer what it had been. He was still followed by a large body
of the country gentry, and of the more intelligent farmers and
tradesmen of the North, but he was no longer sustained by a
strong force of national enthusiasm. Another policy, other
leaders and other principles, were in the ascendant, and they
were hurrying the nation onward to other destinies. In all the
utterances of Grattan at this time, private as well as public, a
profound discouragement and a deep sense of coming calamities
may be traced. In after years he spoke eloquently of the
material prosperity that had grown up under the Irish Parlia-
ment, and of the many wise, liberal, and healing laws that it
had passed, but his language at the time we are considering
was in a different strain. He spoke of an experiment which
had lasted for fourteen years, and which had failed. He declared
that a general election in Ireland meant no more than c an
opportunity to exercise by permission of the army the solitary
privilege to return a few representatives of the people to a
House occupied by the representatives of boroughs/ and his
own secession from that House was the most eloquent confession
of defeat.1

One of the most alarming signs of the dangerous condition
of Ireland was the disaffection which now constantly appeared
in the militia, and was not unfrequently discovered or suspected
among the yeomanry and the regular troops. The seduction of
soldiers was a main object of the United Irishmen, and Lake
1 See Grattan's Life, iv. 302. ..